eatonrs Bole "You can't beat the 


lie detector,'' said the policeman as he ex- 
plained the machine and its gadgets to a 
group of interested teens. "The polygraph 
records all that is fed into it. It records the 
change in blood pressure and pulse rates, 
changes in breathing patterns, and changes in 
sweat gland activity. The very slightest physi- 
ological flicker is recorded on this machine. 
And remember: No one can tell a lie without 
its affecting his physiological being." 

When we tell the truth, our body remains 
normal. When we tell a lie, our normality is 
upset. Is it possible that the lie detector is 
telling us that our physiological being was 
created to tell the truth? That truth is nor- 
mal? That a lie is not normal? 

We are being true to the purpose of our 
creation, to ourselves, and to our Creator 
only when we seek and share the truth. 


“We're just lucky these trees 
are here so we can blaze a 
trail!” 
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HUCK 
FINN 
wants 
10 
preach 


by Aubrey Haines 


sige boy who is playing Huck Finn in the soon-to- 
be-released Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film screwed 
up his freckled face and ran a grubby hand through 
a shock of already-tousled red hair. “I like Latin,” 
he declared, a little sheepishly. “But I Aate arith- 
metic!” 

He whispered this latter because out of the corner 
of a bright blue eye he spotted his tutor. Each time 
there was a break in the shooting of the movie, 
Eddie would be hustled off-stage to a waiting 
trailer. Here he studied American history, spelling, 
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Eddie Hodges 


French, Latin, arithmetic. Under 
California law, Eddie has to get a 
minimum of three hours’ schooling 
every day. 

Wistfully he considered the injus- 
tice of it all. His hero, Huck, had 
managed extended absences from 
school. And wasn’t he, Eddie, for a 
time at least, to put himself in 
Huck’s place? Abruptly he aban- 
doned his cause as lost. He studied 
a caged lion on the set. “School,” 
he shrugged, “is something you 
gotta take.” He went down on his 
knees to peer into the mouth of a 
yawning lion. 

His tutor volunteered the infor- 
mation that Eddie does an enormous 
amount of reading and has an ex- 
ceptional range. Eddie read “Dennis 


the Menace,” then started on Gec 
Orwell’s “1984” —a terrifying 
count of mechanized humans. 

he shrugged it off with, “It’s 

fiction.” 

Eddie started back to the ani 
trainer. But his tutor, a wor 
from the Board of Welfare, tar 
him on the shoulder. Eddie got 
message. He shuffled off the 
looking very much as Mark Twe 
Huck Finn must have looked w 
he complained: “Aunt Sally s 
going to adopt me and civilize 
and I can’t stand it. I been t 
before.” 

Eddie was chosen for the 
role only after several boys had | 
tested. Some 15,000 letters asl 
for the part poured into Me 


As his mother watc 
Eddie blasts on 
horn which helped 
him fame in the Br 
way hit, ‘“‘Music M 


Addie made his movie debut 
[py playing the son of Frank 
Sinatra in “A Hole in the 


Head.” 


soldwyn-Mayer from all over the 
Jnited States and Mexico. Samuel 
zoldwyn, Jr., personally searched 
he nation for five months. 

Eddie had been originally sub- 
nitted for the role, but he was too 
mall. “In one summer he grew 
hree inches,” Goldwyn says. “I 
souldn’t believe the difference in 
um from May to September 
1959) .” 

Thirteen-year-old Eddie has been 
« “professional” since he appeared 
ut age 6 on the Jackie Gleason pro- 
xram. His comical imitation of 
fohnny Ray’s singing brought down 
he house. Soon he was making 
many other television appearances. 

One day, while walking down 
‘ew York’s Fifth Avenue, a talent 
Mut noticed Eddie. Teasingly, she 
hquired where he got his red hair. 
“It came with the head, Ma’am,” he 
replied nonchalantly. The woman 


in for an 
interview for the “Name That Tune” 
broadcast. 

Among the thousands of tele- 
vision viewers who saw Eddie on the 
program was Mrs. Meredith Will- 
son. At the time her husband, and 
the producers of The Music Man, 
were frantically searching for a boy 
for a key role in their forthcoming 
musical. They had already inter- 
viewed more than 600 boys. When 
she mentioned Eddie to him, he was 
invited to come in and audition for 
them. Within an hour the part was 
his. 

Eddie drew rave notices for 405 
performances — until Frank Capra 
and Frank Sinatra saw him and 
pegged him for a role in A Hole in 
the Head. 

The Hodges family has endeay- 
ored to raise their young star like 
any other child. Eddie makes many 


invited Eddie to come 
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Eddie Hodges 


of his own decisions, especially re- 
garding his career in the entertain- 
ment world. But the family makes 
certain that he finds time to play 
with the neighborhood children. 

“I try to make my friends Bruce 
and Trevor Grasso laugh,” Eddie 
says, “Because then I know they 
like me.” 

He likes to give his friends Frank- 
enstein monster masks. “I like mak- 
ing things with my hands. . . and 
I like shrunken heads and things 


like that, because they look funn 

“T never know,” says Edd 
mother, ““what that boy will be 1 
ing next. One day his sister 1 
knitting. He had to try it. After 
did a few rows he gave it up. 
just wanted to see if he could do | 

Eddie lives with his parents, 
sister, Diane, 14, and his gra 
parents in a modest five-room ap: 
ment in Queens, New York. 

He’s a rock ’n’ roll fan, li 
basketball, football, swimmii 


Playing the title role in “The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn,” Eddie Hodges is seen here with Archie Moore, 

world’s light heavyweight boxing champ who is making his 
screen debut as Jim, the runaway slave. 


novies, “any kind” of television. 
Uight now he can’t decide what he 
vants to be—a scientist, an actor, or 
}: preacher. 
Eddie’s interest in becoming a 
preacher stems, in part, from his 
hdoration of his grandfather, a re- 
ired Baptist minister. It stems also 
rom his long association with 
‘hurches. 
_In Hattiesburg, Miss., where Ed- 
ie lived until age 6, he was a regu- 
ar singer in the children’s choir of 
he Methodist Church. At 18 months 
ot age Eddie sang “De Gospel 
frain” at a religious program in 
dattiesburg. He was, one year, se- 
ected Junior Mr. Gospel Singer of 
he Year at a convention of 59,000 
3aptist gospel singers, and was ac- 
slaimed for his extraordinary mem- 
ory and perfect pitch. The Hodges’ 
amily now attends St. Paul’s Meth- 
dist Church in Queens, N. Y. 
From the first Eddie has taken 
ais talent and good fortune in stride. 
hen it was announced on the 
‘Name That Tune” TV program 
hat Eddie had been invited to audi- 
ion for a role in The Music Man, 
‘ddie replied politely, “Thank you 
very much. But I believe I already 
‘old you that I plan to be a preacher 
ust like my Grandfather.” Later 
e decided that acting might help, 
her than hinder, his future career 
a minister. “I reckon all that 
jractice on the stage will come in 


‘eal handy when I get to be a 
sreacher. vVvvV 


"What's happened?" asked a 
gathering crowd as a group of 40 
clean-cut teens piled into eight red 
police wagons lined up in front of 
the Central Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. 

"These young people are making 
a tour of the various divisions of the 
police department," said a nearby 
officer. 

An elderly lady sighed in relief. 
"| thought they looked too happy 
and nice to be in trouble." 

Making the tour and shown on 
our cover were three boys who are 
active in youth fellowships of the 
United Church of Christ in Phila- 
delphia. Bob West and Calvin Er- 
win are from Calvary Church and 
David Wood is from Old First 
Church. Says Dave: "'l was really 
impressed by the police briefing for 
youth. | wished that all of the 
readers of YOUTH Magazine could 
have had a similar experience" (See 
pages 8 through 13). 


Every teen on tour 
wanted to see the 
inside of Philadel- 
phia’s “stand-up 
box” (above). 
Here on _ every 
Tuesday night sus- 
pects of similar 
size and age ap- 
pear before unseen 
witnesses for possi- 
ble identification. 
At right, Rev. W. 
C. Merbreier, proj- 
ect chairman, 
briefs teens prior 
to their day-long 
tour. 


Teens get inside story 
on city police at work 


e¢y, ost boys my age fear policemen,” said a 17-year-old 

M Philadelphia boy. “Some boys run when they see 
a policeman. Or they act big or bluff. The way I figure 
it out, if you haven’t done anything wrong, you haven’t 
anything to fear.” This lad was one of 40 teens making 
a day-long tour of Philadelphia’s police department. Se- 
lected by churches in the city, these teens spent the day 
meeting policemen and seeing how they work in the city. 
“Our job is law and order,” said one officer. “But remem- 
ber that 97 per cent of all teenagers never come into direct 
contact with police. We hesitate to arrest a teenager. We 
try to help them. Most tensions come in junior high schools. 
By the time many young offenders reach senior high 
school, they’ve ‘seen the light.” They’ve grown up. They 
know better now. That’s why teens aren’t listed as crimi- 
nals until they're 18. We try to give them a chance to 
grow up and ‘see the light.’ Of course, our big problem is 
with those few who never grow up.” 


Teens heard akout 
traffic control, 
homicide, ballis- 
tics, narcotics, hu- 
man relations, ju- 
venile aid, and 
other police work. 
“Ballistics inte r- 
ested me most,” 
said one lad. ‘“‘We 
saw cap pistols 
made into weapons 
that kill. If only 
these guys could 
have used their 
clever minds for 
something good!” 


ddd 


“JT was surprised,” says B 


West, “that all calls to ] 

Our troubles 7-5100 came through # 
e central radio room and th 

are his career are relayed to radio cars. 


eee. are human, too. They’re your friends and neighbors—fell 
citizens. Most are dedicated men. And the best way to insure an eff 
tive police force—whether in the large city or in the village—is to recr 
top-notch men. Philadelphia’s Inspector Albert Trimmer in talking abc 
personnel problems said, “We try to recruit the kind of men in wh 
hands we can put our trust. We need men who have dedication.” Recrt 
ment officers in many cities are increasingly going after men in the up} 
20 per cent of their class in high school. A chief of police in a suburk 
community says “We need to give the police the kind of government, la 
courts, and politics-free process of recruitment that makes them most eff 
tive in their job.” And what is their job? The first paragraph in - 
policemen’s code of ethics says: “As a law enforcement officer, my fun 
mental duty is to serve mankind; to safeguard lives and property; to p 
tect the innocent against deception, the weak against oppression or inti 
dation, and the peaceful against violence or disorder; and to respect ” 
constitutional rights of all men to liberty, equality, and justice.” 
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‘The availability board in the radio room (above) charts the number of every 

police car. When light is on, that car is answering a call. When light is off, 

ear is available. Lou Little (below), specialist in gang control, says most boys 
join gangs for self-preservation. They carry weapons to feel “‘big.”’ 


>db 


Teens on tour were transported (above) 
in red police wagons. At Juvenile Aic 
Division (left), Police Lieutenant Alice 
Clifford describes the work of her police 
women and the high qualifications needed 
by a girl between 21 and 31 who wants t 
join the force. Max Wiess (below), hu 
man relations expert, tells how he handle: 
tension situations growing out of racia 
and religious bias. 
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hat teens can do 
o aid law and order 


ow can teens help police? “Just be good citizens,” replies a veteran 
policeman. “A good citizen wants to see law and order maintained. 
fe wants to see dignity in the public schools. And a good citizen will tell 
olice things that are going wrong. Report violations—any crimes against 
ersons or property. This doesn’t mean becoming informers but informants. 
Yote and report suspicious characters. Take license numbers. Don’t be 
ragged along with the gang. Always speak up for the right—to your 
harents, school, church, and police.” And what do the teenagers think are 
he best ways in which to help police? They reply: “Treat the policeman 
is if he is good and not as if he is no good... . If you live in a good com- 
nunity, you can always find something good to do... . Try to find some 
ictivity in your church to occupy some of your time. Invite others to your 
church group. . .. Try to find yourself a job. We boys are harder on 
‘lothes and so we need money to buy clothes. You don’t have to rob to 
yet money. Get-a part-time job. . . . Most of all, you should go to school. 
“inish high school. You'll never regret it.” In summary, says one small- 
‘own sergeant who is himself an active church layman, “It’s very simple, 
f all did it. Teens could help us most by living the Christian life they 


are taught. If teens give us no trouble, we have no trouble with them.” 


: vVvvV 


At a luncheon break, 
the three boys from 
the United Church 
of Christ chat with 
Dr. Oliver Gordon, 
youth executive of 
the Greater Phila- 
delphia Council of 
Churches. The po- 
ice briefing for 
ns was one of five 
outh Week proj- 
ects” sponsored by 
the council’s youth 
agency. 


ANNouNCcER: Since this station has 
ecently been warned that its Hooper 
Rating is dissipating, we have de- 
ided to resort to the one show sure 
o make millions of teenagers force 
heir families to tune to this station. 
jo thar she blows —the show de- 
igned to electrify millions of fans. 
Ne give you the really real, authen- 
ie story behind the nation’s sensa- 
ion, the teenagers’ answer to tear gas 
—Mopey Dick, the great wild wail. 
Jur narrator is Ermine Pelville. 
PetvitLeE: Mopey Dick did not 
pout up overnight as many surmise. 
No, he was caught hook, line and 
inker by one of the coolest breezers 
hat ever blew into the big time, 
Jattin’ Ahab. Ahab was a real cat 
ll the way to the end of his whisk- 
rs. Although most cats are content 
0 peg their pants, Ahab, being true 
wrough and through, even pegged 
leg. 
“Now Ahab in his early days was 
vell-heeled because of this cat’s paw. 
‘ventually, however, his paw’s oxy- 


A satire by Bill Styles 


gen contract expired—and his paw 
along with it, naturally. But Ahab, 
an expert in keeping cool, had a plot 
to keep from losing ground, which he 
transmitted to his hip mate, a cat 
tabbed I-schmell. 

Auas: Man, this poverty jag is the 
least. My diet demands a lot of let- 
tuce. Are you on the beam for a 
scheme, Dad? 

I-scHMELL: I'm hip. You say “let- 
tuce’”—I say, “Let us.” 

AuaB: You're playing my beat. ’m 
itching for some scratch. So dig this. 
Who handles the most dough on this 
planet? 

I-scHMELL: A bakery—who else? 

Auas: Your corn is painful. Pll 
take it from the top again. Where is 
all the money, Sonny? 

I-scHMELL: In the bank vault. Now 
may I try for the $64,000 question? 

AuaB: I admit that a bank vault 
has more in it than your head but 
youre both too thick to penetrate. 
The real deal consists of finding who 
has the most money to spend. And 
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in this land of prosperity the ones 
with a big corner on the lettuce 
market are the teenagers. 

I-scHMELL: Hm . . . How about a 
comedy act to make all the chicks 
cackle? 

Anas: Man, you just flunked this 
whole course. Every square plays it 
for laughs. The only way to make a 
real showing in this caged age is to 
be different. How can these kids be 
happy unless they make everyone else 
feel miserable? The only way to rope 
in a hip audience is to tie them up 
in knots. Now is the hour when the 
greatest sensation is tenseation. 

I-scHMELL: Comes the summary? 

Auas: I’m going boy scouting. My 
meal ticket is going to be the singer 
who can cause the most heartbreak- 
ing, headshaking, tearshedding, and 
feet thumping. Ill find the blood- 
curdlingest sound on the planet and 
call it music! 

I-scHMELL: Wait a minute! Where 
are you going? 

Anas: I’ve got a fish to fry. Pm 
going to bait my hook and head for 
the high C’s. 

PELVILLE: So cattin? Ahab went 
gunning for his prize catch and 
finally landed Mopey Dick. In a few 
fortnights Mopey Dick was the big- 
gest. He rose to the top in a sea of 
tears. Teenagers from coast to coast 
wept hysterically whenever they 
heard his noise. It broke the sound 
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barrier. No town was sound after 
went through it. Mopey Dick ha 
whale of a wail. 

Lone WotF: Whenever I get 
new Mopey Dick disc, I sit alone 
my phonograph and let my te 
spatter on the platter. 

SoctaL BUTTERFLY: Not me! I 
the whole gang together and we 
weep bucketsful. . . . Each one bri 
his own suitcase full of handk 
chiefs. We call it a sponge plur 

PELVILLE: Businessmen approvec 
the Mopey Dick craze. 

Hanky man: I think Mopey L 
is the most. I am a_handkercl 
manufacturer and my business 
tripled twice in the past week. 

Hi-Fier: My phonograph comp: 
is selling hi-fi sets faster than we. 
make them because Mopey Di 
wail sounds even more painful 
hi-fi. 

PELVILLE: Mopey Dick was 
only subject that ivy leaguers, c 
and the leather-jacket crowd 
agreed on. 

Ivy Leacuer: I’m an ivy leag 
but I'd rip off all my buckles just 
a chance to see Mopey Dick in | 
son. 

Cat: All of us cats join in! 

L. JackeTer: I'd even part with 
best black leather jacket if Mo 
Dick needed it. | 

PretvitLtE: Naturally, the only 


jwho tried to spoil everything were 
he parents. Some were more out- 
spoken than others. 

| First Parent: There’s something 
‘ashy about Mopey Dick. 

SECOND Parent: If you ask me, 
the great wild wail is nothing but a 
lot of blubber. 

_ TxHrrp Parent: Why doesn’t some- 
body kill it? 

ferourRTH Parent: STOP THAT 
NOISE! 

Petvitte: But of course nobody 
aid any attention to the parents. 
Cattin’ Ahab had now become a real 
zlad cad as owner and manager of 
the wail. As he himself said... . 

Auas: I now have a porpoise in 
life. 

Petvitte: But just as Ahab was 
preparing to live happily ever aft, a 
change came over Mopey Dick. 

Axuas: Mopey, we’ve got it made. 
Your last record, “The Shriek of 
Araby,” has made history. Now for 
our next disc I have a number called 
“Earthbound”; or “You Ain’t Noth- 
in’ but a Groundhog.” It’s the sad- 
Jest! 

Morey: Throw it overboard, Man. 
(ve heard it. I’m not going to keep 
drifting along with the tide until Pm 
Bec. up. My new theme-song is 


veep No More.” 

Anas: I don’t read you. 

Mopey: I just took a course in mu- 
sic appreciation from Pat Boom. 


If this story sounds fishy, 
it's just that it makes a whale of a tale 


Auas: Horrors! 

Morey: I like music now. And 
what Pve been emoting doesn’t qual- 
ify. Someday my fans will start find- 
ing out what real music is, too, and 
then [ll be finished. I can’t fool all 
the people all the time. From now 
on I want to make beautiful music— 
or even just music. 

AuaAB: Over my dead chassis you 
will! Nobody wants real music. They 
want hysteria. It’s the rage of the 
age! Do you want to ruin your fame 
and my fortune? 

Mopery: Get off my back, Dad. I 
wasn’t made to be on the top. Pm 
going to take the plunge. 

PetvittE: And plunge he did. 
Ahab’s prediction was, of course, cor- 
rect. Mopey Dick became just an- 
other warbler—spouting his bubbles 
in the air. Its music to his ears. 
Mopey Dick is at sea now—not the 
high C’s—but just at bay. He can 
spin his fin without din. He’s happy 
back in the normal swim of things 
as an ordinary, everyday whale 
should be. 

And Cattin’ Ahab was never seen 
nor heard from again. Which goes 
to show, I suppose, that there are lots 
of fish in the sea but you’re just one 
of ’em—even if you make a big 
splash. 

KERPLUNK! BLUB! BLUB! 
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TEACHERS 


a teen quiz by Jane S. Sings 


Popular students and teachers were question¢ 
to get their ideas. We discovered brilliance is n 
necessary to be popular with teachers, but certe 
habits and tact are. How do you rate on ¢, 
following points listed on the next page? 
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. If you do not understand a point made in class, do you ask 


for another explanation? [] yes [] no 


. Do you think it is fun to “heckle” teachers? [] yes [J no 
. Are your assignments done on time? [] yes [] no 


. Do you try to look interested, even if you are not? 


L] yes [J] no 


. Is your written work neat and readable? [] yes [] no 


. Do you chew gum, comb your hair, write notes, exchange 


wallets during class? [] yes [] no 


. Do you think teachers are underpaid? [j yes [] no 


. If you suspect your teacher is not feeling well or worried 


about something, are.you especially thoughtful? 


im yes. [f] no 


. Do you try to be neat and clean in school? [] yes [] no 


. Do you think school is a working time for you? 


[] yes [] no 


. Do you enjoy most of your teachers? [] yes [] no 


. Are sports more important to you than your studies? 


—}] yes [] no 


. Do you respect your school’s equipment, books, etc.? 


[] yes [] no 


2 Do you try to be the teacher’s pet? [] yes [] no 


(Now check page 23 for answers and your rating) 
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THE DUG-OUT: Algoma’s teen clu 


IN the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan is a large, important-look- 
ing building that visitors to Algoma, 
Wisconsin, are inclined to tag the 
“town hall.” It’s not. It’s the Al- 
goma Youth Club, officially named 
“The Dug-out.” And the youth of 
Algoma really dig this dugout. 
Algoma Youth Club has been in 
operation without a break since 
February, 1944— something of a 
record for an organization of this 
kind. Starting in a small unused 
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city-owned room, it two years la 
graduated into larger rented qu 
ters. In the summer of 1955 the ec 
council provided the current bui 
ing now in operation. Boasting 
large youth center room and a gy 
nasium-auditorium, the buildi 
also contains arts and crafts a 
meeting areas totalling alm 
16,000 square feet of floor spé 
Residents of the community (po) 
lation, 4000) have contributed 
club furnishings from table gar 


d billiard tables to bowling alleys, 
TV set, public address system, a 
dern juke box and sound movie 

Clubs within the club 
for specialized activities 
h as arts and crafts, music, 
ama, and nature. 

But to the youth of Algoma, the 
tig-out’s more than a super-colossal 
ngout, a place to go for entertain- 
nt when time’s dragging. It’s 
ore than a place period. Sure, it’s 
good feeling to know there’s a 
ace where you “belong” and it is 
etreat from the pressures of adult 
iety. 

But when you come right down 
it, the core, the life-pulse, of the 
uth Club is the work carried on 

its members. There’s always a 
‘oject to be completed, a goal to 
ach, a job to finish. And usually 
s a job that’s essential, a goal 
ies not too easy to attain. For in- 
ance, the recruitment chairman of 
e Red Cross Bloodmobile last fall 
ked the Youth Club to take over 
e recruitment of blood donors. On 
ich of its several previous visits to 
lgoma the bloodmobile unit had 
len short of its prescribed quota. 
fter a one-night briefing session 
yout 50 members of the Club set 
it to remedy the situation. A 
yuse-to-house campaign was_ ini- 
sted. Result: the quota was not 

met, but was surpassed by 
) per cent. 

More recently the Club sponsored 

Science Fair. Grade schools and 


More than 1000 attended last 

summer’s chicken barbecue. 

Supervising at the grill is a 
university professor. 


ee 


high schools students of two coun- 
ties were invited to submit exhibits 
illustrating a principle in the broad 
fields of science. The “Grand Cham- 
pion” will later compete in the 
Southeastern Wisconsin Science 
Fair. 

One venture that the youth re- 
member with much satisfaction is 
the diabetic detection campaign. 
About 75 club members covered the 
entire community, house-to-house. 
At each home the nature of the dis- 
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With a new swimming pool 

their goal, these boys peel 

away in preparation for a re- 
cent public chili supper. 


THE DUG-OUT 
Algoma’s teen club 


ease was described and how it might 
be detected. A simple test kit was 
provided each member of the house- 
hold. To pay for the kits the youth 
emptied a fund originally set aside 
for a picnic. 

The services of the Algoma Youth 
Club in their community and county 
have been spotlighted nationally, as 
well as locally. They have received 
two World Week-Scholastic citizen 
and five annual Parents Magazine 
awards, and two citations from the 
Kewaunee County Board of Super- 
visors. 

Although the final authority for 
the Youth Club rests with the De- 
partment of Recreation, Parks and 
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Playgrounds in Algoma, the sp 
sors of the Club, the youth thi 
selves are largely responsible for 
plans that are made and for see 
that things are run smoothly. 
Youth Council consisting of 
boys and five girls—elected by | 
lot of the club members—super’ 
the organization’s affairs and act 
ties. Any youth “of good charact 
between the ages of 13 and 1¢ 
eligible for active membership 
the club. Club membership is 
taken lightly. It is a privilege 
and a responsibility. 

Why is the Algoma Youth C 
such an unqualified hit with its t 
members? Probably Edgar } 
Director of the Department of | 
reation, Parks and Playgrow 
comes closest to it when he ¢ 
the club “a means to an end— 
an end in itself.” 

“Each one of us, in order to’ 
needed,” he says, “must have 
least one thing of which we car 
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1—-yes. Teachers are generally impressed by students who 
e are eager to learn, but don’t overdo asking questions. 
Some things you should figure out for yourself. 
2—no. There is no better way to make an enemy of your 
teacher than to heckle him or her. 
e 3—yes. Many teachers refuse to even check assignments 
if they are late. 
4—-yes. A bored-looking student is in for trouble. 
° 5—yes. No matter how brilliant your work, you have a 
e mark against you if it is poorly written or untidy. 
6—no. These acts show poor taste and are impolite. 
7—yes. Many teachers are underpaid; and if you said yes, 
it shows you have a sympathy for their problems. 
8—yes. Teachers are human, too. 
9—yes. Your clothing does not have to be expensive but 
should be neat and you well-groomed and clean. 
10—yes. Your mother and father work, and this is a work- 
ing time for you. 


11—-yes. It is only human nature that you cannot like every- 
| one equally, but we hope you like most of your teachers. 
They sense it if you don’t. 
12—no. Sports are for recreation and to build your body, 
but the main purpose of school is to accomplish your 
| studies. 
| 18—yes. After all, your family is paying for these things 
| through taxes or tuition just as you will later on. 
14—no. Teachers resent this, and your classmates dislike it 
immensely. 


low Do You Rate? 
-12 to 14 correct answers: You are popular with your teachers in a very 
blesome way. 
to 11 correct answers: You have many good qualities and are well on 
our way to popularity with your teachers. 
1 to 5 correct answers: You may be the world’s brightest person as far 
s studies go, but your S. Q. (Social Quotient) needs some help. 
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19GO 


WHITE HOvuUSssE 
CONFERENCE 


ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


UST what makes youth tick and why? Everyone seems to h: 
his own pet idea. Especially adults. But this week in ~ 
nation’s capital, the spotlight will be on youth from the Presid 
down to the grass roots. And the voice of youth will be hea 
The sky’s the limit on discussions at the White House Conf 
ence on Children and Youth (March 27-April 2). Everyth 
from television to birth control will be on an announced agen 
And no one can tell what will be on the spontaneous, unannoun 
“hidden agenda” of the 7000 delegates. Anything can happen 
Delegates from every foreign country with whom the U. S. 
diplomatic relations—including Russia—have been invited. |] 
basically this is a U. S. conference on the behavior and future 
our children and youth. Each state is sending a delegation 
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YOUTH SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


duth and adults. National organizations have named 1700 dele- 
ates of which 300 are youth representatives aged 16 through 21. 
mong these youth delegates are two from the Pilgrim Fellow- 
ip and two from the Youth Fellowship (of our United Church 
P Christ) and their adult leaders in youth and children’s work. 
nd in the giant display hall will be a display of advance mate- 
als in the new United Church curriculum and a display on 
OUTH magazine. 
The professionals and the young people themselves will get a 
1ance to speak on what they think makes youth tick and why. 
lready every state has been asked to report its most critical 
outh issues. The result has been more advance studies, polls, and 
atistics than the conference itself is expected to produce. 
And what’s to come of all this talk? Only the future will tell. 
ut past White House Conferences—each ten years apart—have 
roduced the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the Child Welfare 
eague of America (started to keep an eye on the plight of the 
yung), child labor laws, child welfare standards, programs for 
ternal, infant and child health and care, and many other ideas 
at have helped the children and youth of this nation. 
That’s why the spotlight this week is on Washington, D. C. 
LAAs 
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Question: I am just past 15 and 
a junior now, but I have always 
been ahead of many of my friends 
who are my age. This has never 
been a problem until recently, when 
I met a college junior and I like 
him very much. He is a wonderful 
person, and we are very happy when 
we are together. My mother says he 
is too far ahead of me in years, and 
my father agrees about this. He says 
I can’t wear the boy’s ring. Why 
try to be grownup, Dr. Crawford, 
as you often urge young people to 
be, if it doesn’t mean that you can 
have any greater freedom? . . 

ANSWER: You probably are a 
bright person to be so well advanced 
in high school. If your young man 
is in the typical college junior age 
bracket, he is about five or six years 
older than you are. At 20 and 26, 
this difference is less important than 
when you are “just past 15” and he 
is 21. Yet I am not simply falling 
in line with your parents in this 
matter. 
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How Important 
is difference in ages 


JOHN E. CRAWFORD WRITES AB 


Most college juniors and seni 
are more mature in ways that 
tract bright young women like ye 
self who are advancing well in s 
ior high. All this is an old ste 
and I can understand how you pt 
ably feel about the matter of ws 
ing to make your own decisi 
about dating this young man. 

From the practical, real-life p 
of view, you may be missing out 
much of the fun you could h 
with high school senior boys 1 
are good company. They might 
seem so glamorous or so wise ak 
the wide world, but they usually 
fun to know. 

The next point I hope does 
make you angry, for it is an imy 
tant one that many teens do not 
to consider these days: Early 
gagements that have led to e 
marriages frequently have led 
divorce, also. Physically — anc 
some ways, socially—many 17’s 
18’s are grown up sufficiently 
marriage. In terms of the matu 


iS BUSINESS OF LIVING 


| personality, however, which un- 
srgirds every good marriage, even 
2 may be too young. The blunt 
atistics about divorce in America 
ill bear me out on this point. 

But all this does not mean that 
ou should cut your college man 
mmpletely off your list of friends. 
‘ith a little thought, you can find 
pleasant way to return his ring 
id still let him know you want to 
sep him as a good friend. If he 
ally loves you, it will survive a 
ss engaged level of friendship. 

If you are as bright as your let- 
r reflects, you will need a college 
lucation yourself to help you attain 
yur own best potentials in life. By 
anning carefully, you can find a 
ay to make all these angles work 
it. 

Who knows, perhaps you two 
ps people can agree to work it 
together in good ways that will 
ake all four parents want to en- 
urage you. LAAs 
Copyright 1959. All rights reserved.) 


“Right after the morning service our 
whole group is going skin-diving.”’ 
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Congress Studies Point 4 
Youth Corps Program 


A bill has been presented to both 
houses of Congress authorizing a 
study of the feasibility of a Point 
Four Youth Corps—a draft-pay, 
draft-duration, draft-tough alterna- 
tive to selective service for qualified 
young Americans who choose to 
serve their country in public and 
private technical assistance missions 
in far-off countries. 

Identical bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representa- 
tives (H.R. 9638) by Representa- 
tive Henry Reuss of Wisconsin and 
in the Senate (S. 2908) by the late 
Senator R. L. Neuberger of Oregon. 


Mr. Reuss hopes that the proposed 
program would make additional 
technical manpower available to 
U.S. and private agencies working 


in underdeveloped countries, in 
dition to giving U.S. youth a cha 
to serve their country in a stimu 
ing way and to help improve unc 
standing among the people of ot 
nations. 


If the bill passes both houses 
non-governmental agency would 
selected by the President to mak 
one-year study and then report 
recommendations to the Presic 
and to Congress for further act 

In defending his bill, Mr. Re 
quoted Napoleon’s confession | 


all military empires had failed, 


they were based on force. § 


Napoleon: “Jesus alone founded 
empire on love; and to this very 
millions will die for Him.” ( 
cluded Mr. Reuss: “Power has 
vealed its limitations. Why not 
love?” 


Placing a wreath on 
tomb of George W 
ington are the two Y 
of Democracy wint 
from Hawaii and Al: 
Prize winners from 
state were honored 
month in the nat 
capital. 


rojects—Not Sermons— 
fost Helpful to Teens 


Youth leaders at a recent confer- 
ace noted that sermons and church 
thool lessons are regarded by some 
yang people as the least helpful of 
-eir church experience. They said 
at their young people got the most 
slp and inspiration from church- 
ponsored work projects and sum- 
her camps, personal interviews or 
mtacts with their pastors. Young 
2ople, they remarked, prefer to 
irticipate with adults in the church 
rvices, rather than to be set apart 
atirely in a youth program. 

‘It was agreed that the goals 
iould be “to meet youth in the 
rea of their own environment; in- 
uence their life situations; give 
em greater recognition in the total 
rogram of the church, and put new 
mphasis upon the meaning of the 
hristian family as a unit.’ 


urvey Says Owning Car 
durts Pupils' Grades 


Does owning or driving a car 
urt the grades of high school pu- 
ils? A survey was taken at a Cleve- 
ind high school and the results in- 
icated that non-drivers are better 
udents. There were 721 juniors 
nd seniors studied in this all-boy 
thool. Findings showed that no 
yner-drivers made first honors 
Pyove 90), while 20 non-owner 
rivers and only eight owner-driv- 
-s made honors. 

Of the 50 top ranking seniors, 


only three own cars. Of the 50 low- 
est ranking seniors, 11 own cars. 
Among the 721 juniors and sen- 
iors interviewed, 104 (14%) own 
cars; 293 (41%) drive a family 
ar; and 324 (45%) don’t drive. 


India Acts to End 
Student Unrest 


A committee appointed by the 
Ministry of Education has proposed 
that all Indian students, upon grad- 
uation from high school, be enlisted 
in a program that would combine 
military discipline with social ser- 
vice. The program is aimed at di- 
verting youthful energy to India’s 
social and economic development. 
For the nine to 12 months following 
graduation, a student would be sub- 
ject to military-type discipline. He 
would spend at least four hours a 
day on manual labor and social ser- 
vice, and would receive a_ broad 
general education keyed to national 
development. 


Student unrest has long been a 
severe problem in India. It arises 
largely from an awareness that in 
an underdeveloped country, with 
widespread unemployment, a college 
education leads more often to frus- 
trated idleness than to a satisfying 
job. 

College curricula emphasize lib- 
eral arts, social sciences, and busi- 
ness administration rather than de- 
velopment of the technological skills 
that India needs. This further ag- 
gravates the problem. 
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may we quote you 


>» Sign in the window of a New Orleans optometrist: ‘‘Eyes 
examined while you wait.” —Watchman-Examiner 


» The only man who ever got all his work done by Fri 
was Robinson Crusoe. —General Featu 


>» A little learning is NOT a dangerous thing to one who 
does not mistake it for a great deal. 
—William Allen White 


» The Chinese philosophers say that when there are 
many policemen there can be no individual liberty, wl 
there are too many lawyers there can be no justice, : 
when there are too many soldiers there can be no pe: 

—Lin Yut 
>» The scientist says it is the lower part of the face, not the 
eyes, that gives away one’s thoughts. Especially when one 
opens the lower part of the face. —Phil Mann 


>» Luck is what happens when preparation meets opy 
tunity. —Type Gray 


>» A man’s treatment of money is the most decisive test of 
his character—how he makes it and how he spends it. 
—James Moffatt 


>» A man is known by the company he thinks nobody kn 
he is keeping. —Mike Conn 


> One sign of the times comes from a grade school teacher, 
one of whose pupils answered a test question, ‘““Where is 
the English Channel?” with “I’m not sure, but we can’t 
get it on our TY set.” —Boston Globe 


» A teenager becomes an adult three years before his ] 
ents think he does, and about two years after he thi 
he does. 

—Eugene P. Bertin, Pennsylvania School Jou 
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“Not too long ago I suddenly 
vand myself facing the biggest 
aallenge in my life. And this 
ae I had to win because it 
asn’t like playing in a basket- 
all game as an All-American 
‘ar. It was a 
lhallenge, or a 
attle, to conquer 
cental illness. 
Ortunately, I 
fon that battle 
ad then went on 
» make my come- 
ack. But I didn’t 
0 it alone. I had 
octors and nurses and the lat- 
st scientific treatment methods 
rorking for me. But most of all, 
had my teammates and friends, 
nd even strangers, rooting for 
1e. That last ingredient is what 
undreds of thousands of men- 
ully sick people need most. 
hey need to know that you’re 
no their side. That’s why I’m 
ppealing to you. From personal 
xperience, I know the mentally 
I can recover. You can help 
1em do so by supporting your 
1ental health association. 
anks a lot.” 


JACK PARR 


FORMER ALL-AMERICAN 
BASKETBALL STAR 


‘9 heat iL LLa on g 
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